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An  Experiment 

rrf  The  workers,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  or- 
5*  ganization  of  industry  and  thdr  part  of  its  fruits, 
decided  to  make  a  change  and  appointed  a  com- 
3  mittee  to  cao^dsac  the  matter.  The  committee 
after  deliberation  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tMos:  To  retain  1,  Specialization,  because  thereby 
more,  better  and  cheaper  goods  might  be  made; 
2,  Trade,  in  cxdsx  that  men  might  procure  with 
Di^t  they  made,  what  they  desired;  3,  Propaty 
in  goods,  so  that  none  should  be  required  to  take 
less  for  their  goodsjsr  services  than  they  thought 
them  worth. 

The  committee  was  of  opinion  that  capital 
and  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  tended 
to  inequality,  and  therefore  recommended  1,  the 
paiohibition  of  capital  and  interest;  2,  the  substitu- 
tion of  paper  tokens  for  gold  and  silver  money. 

After  deliberation,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  evoyone  returned 
to  his  own  task.  The  factories  were  busy,  the 
fiekJs  were  cultivated,  the  trains  ran  on  time,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  vehicles  and  business  went 
on  as  usual.  At  the  end  of  each  day  every  man 
received  his  former  wages,  not,  however,  in  gold  or 
silver  or  bills  prwnising  these  things  but  in  certifi- 
cates printed  by  the  committee,  of  like  denomina- 
tion; and  at  the  end  of  a  proper  time  all  bills  were 
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paid  with  these  certificates.  Little  trouble  was 
encountered.  Factories  sold  their  output  and 
stores  their  goods  for  certificates,  and  as  they  were 
everywhere  received  they  afforded  a  convenient 
circulating  medium.  No  more  than  were  neces- 
sary were  put  out  in  the  first  instance*  and  there- 
after no  more  than  were  required  in  exchange  for 
those  that  had  become  worn  or  soiled. 

After  a  little  while  the  traders  began  to  discover 
that  although  they  had  made  thdr  customary 
profits,  such  profits  had  to  be  reckoned  in  certifi- 
cates from  Yiiadi  no  addition  to  their  income  in 
the  way  of  interest  could  be  realized.  They  there- 
fore began  to  spend  them  in  the  purchase  of  com- 
forts and  luxuries  firom  which  they  had  theretofore 
abstained.  Such  spending  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  for  goods,  but  as  the  factories  were  already 
running  full  time  the  supply  could  not  be  increased 
and  as  a  consequence  the  price  of  store  goods 
measured  in  certificates  gradually  advanced. 

Now  the  factory  workers  became  dissatisfied  and, 
it  beii^  reported  to  the  committee  that  less  could 
be  bought  with  wages  than  formerly,  it  was  resolved 
to  increase  wages  by  charging  more  for  all  goods 
made. 

Such  an  expedient  however  did  not  answer,  be- 
cause store  prices  were  immediately  advanced  still 
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further,  and  again  the  woiicers  complained.  There- 
upon the  committee  resolved  to  issue  enough  cer- 
tificates to  all  producers  of  wealth  to  equal  the 
advance  in  prices  so  that  every  man  might  buy 
with  a  day's  work  as  much  as  before. 

At  first  this  expedient  answered,  but  then  the 
old  trouble  was  felt,  for  traders  again  advanced 
their  prices  and»  as  no  other  use  for  profits 
could  be  found,  everyone  spent  them  for  goods,  and 
goods  again  became  scarce  and  the  workers  had  to 
pay  still  more. 

Now  the  committee,  after  deUberating,  decided 
that  the  cause  of  the  advance  in  prices  was  the 
profit  demanded  by  the  trader,  and  so  prohibited 
traders  to  sell  for  more  than  goods  had  cost. 


"When  the  traders  were  notified  of  this  order, 
they  remonstrated:  "If  we  buy  today  for  so  much 
and  tomorrow  must  sell  for  no  more,  we  sbaU  have 
nothing  for  our  trouble;  how  can  we  Uve  if  we  get 
nothing  with  which  to  buy  for  ourselves?  The 
workers  being  summoned,  the  complaint  of  the 
traders  was  laid  before  them.  "You  are  wrong", 
said  the  wwkers,  "we  get  no  more  for  our  labor 

than  it  is  worth;  you  shouW  g^  no  more  than  your 
goods  are  worth." 

"What  you  say  is  just",  repUed  the  traders,  "but 
the  goods  we  seU  are  worth  more  than  the  goods 
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you  make.  We  add  something  to  their  value  by 
bringing  them  to  a  convenient  place  and  delivering 
them  to  you  as  you  require.  Our  services  are  worth 
as  much  as  your  irori^  and  although  you  call  our 
pay  profit,  we  call  it  recompense  for  our  services.** 
The  workers,  bang  just  men,  agreed  with  the  trad- 
ers and  so  the  committee  decided  that  the  traders 
should  make  enough  profit  on  thdr  goods  to  usable 
them^^so  to  live. 


Now  another  mischief  transpired.  Men  for  a 
time  were  contented,  but  some  of  them  began  to 
say,  "We  work  constantly,  yet  ncaie  are  ever  better 
off.  What  we  make  in  a  day  we  spend  in  a  day. 
Why  should  we  not  accumulate  something.*' 

The  committee  said,  "If  all  agree,  we  can  work 
harder  five  days  in  the  week  and  rest  on  two  days." 
"That  is  very  well*',  said  a  worker,  "but  even 
then,  after  seven  days,  we  shall  have  no  more  than 
before.  What  we  need  is  goods  enough  to  support 
us  in  oki  age  when  we  can  work  no  bnger." 

Everybody  thought  this  point  well  taken,  and 
they  began  to  consider  how  they  might  provide  for 
did  age.  "One  thing  is  evkJent",  saki  a  young 
man;  "we  now  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  can 
live  in  comfort  only  while  we  work.  Let  us  work 
nine  hours  and  lay  aside  one-ninth  of  all  our  produce 
for  sickness  and  old  age."    "But  how  shall  these 
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surplus  goods  be  kept,"  said  another.  "We  need 
many  things  whkh  are  perishable,  and  who  shall 
decide  how  many  an  old  man  may  appropriate? 
Let  us  now  work  nine  hours  and  give  to  the  old  men 
among  us  pension  certificates  equal  to  one-ninth  or 
some  other  proper  part  of  all  wages  paid,  then  the 
old  men  may  get  from  day  to  day  what  they  require, 
as  do  we  who  work." 

Now  those  who  complained  that  they  were  mak- 
ing no  progress  began  to  ponder,  for  something 
had  come  into  their  heads.  "It  is  true  that  if  we 
work  harder  or  longer  we  shall  provide  for  old  age, 
but  old  men  now  do  some  work  and  if  they  do 
nothing  we  shall  not  only  have  to  work  one  hour 
more  but  perhaps  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  after  a 
life  of  hard  labor  we  shall  have  not  more  but  just 
as  much  as  we  now  receive  day  by  day.  We  shall 
not  starve,  it  is  true,  but  the  Gommunity  will  make 
no  progress;  every  generation  will  have  to  work 
hours  a  day,  wages  can  never  increase,  and 
we  must  still  deny  ourselves  luxuries  and  all  things 
men  crave  for  themselves  and  their  Bunilies." 

When  they  tokl  what  they  had  be^  thinking  of, 
all  were  perplexed,  for  each  desired  for  himself  not 
only  enough  for  old  age  but  something  besides. 
"How  can  we  who  work  hours  a  day  not  only 
live  and  provide  fcH*  dd  age,  but  provide  also  lux- 
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uries  for  ourselves  and  dependents?"  Thisquestum 
none  could  answer. 


Then  one  remembered  that  before  industry  had 
been  reorganized  some  had  become  rich  and  also 
that  the  rest  were  no  worse  off  but  better  off ;  for 
then  men  worked  but  eight  hours  a  day  and  each 
asked  for  his  own  goods  or  services  what  he  could 
g!et»  and  out  of  vag^  and  profits  earned  saved 
something  and  put  it  at  interest  and  on  such  in- 
terek  each  lived  as  he  liked.  So  he  said,  '"Why 
should  we  deny  interest  to  those  who  save  wages  or 
inx^ts?  We  needn't  borrow  unless  we  are  willing." 
The  rest,  however,  becaipe  angry  and  denounced 
him.  "You  propose  to  destroy  equality  and  let 
some  be  better  off  than  the  rest,  for  if  some  lend 
and  others  pay  interest,  those  who  lend  will  be 
suppcMted  by  those  who  pay  and  there  will  be  two 
classes  among  us." 

« 

No  one  being  able  to  deny  this  proposition,  all 
fell  a-thinking  how  they  might  get  better  off  some 
other  way.  At  last  an  old  man  rose  and  said,  "It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  improve  our  condition  as  we 
are  now  organized,  for  although  each  gets  his  just 
part  of  the  common  stock  we  cannot  have  more 
unless  we  somehow  manage  io  increase  that  stock. 
How  then  can  we  increase  the  common  stock  with- 
out working  a  still  longer  time?  I  propose  that  we 
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work  ten  hours  and  save  what  we  produce  in  the 
extra  half-hour  and  lend  it  at  inteiest  for  the  com- 
mon benefit.   Then  if  any  borrow,  they  will  pay 
to  all,  and  each  will  get  his  diare  even  in  what  he 
pays  by  way  of  interest."  Then  another  said, 
"How  foolish  that  man  is.   If  we  do  what  he  pro- 
poses, we  shall  be  better  off  not  because  we  lend 
goods  at  interest  but  because  we  produce  more 
goods";  and  everybody  was  silent  for  awhile.  At 
last  another  spoke.    "I  have  been  thinking  that 
when  we  aUowed  interest  on  OQjital,  not  only  did 
the  lender  make  money  but  the  borrower  also,  and 
that  those  who  borrowed  beomoe  even  richer  than 
those  who  lent,  yet  neither  produced  anything"; 
and  everybody  looked  at  him  astonished,  for  each 
remembered  something  of  the  same  sort.  Hecoo- 
tmued:  'Tet  us  inquire  how  the  lender  can  thrive 
and  also  the  borrower  at  the  same  time,  for  in  the 
answer  we  may  find  a  way  to  what  we  seek."  So 

they  appointed  a  committee  to  k)ok  into  this  matter. 


The  committee~went  first  to  one  who  had  been  a 
rich  money  lender,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  be- 
come rich  by  lending;  and  he  said  to  them:  *T  got 
by  my  work  so  much,  but  saved  something  by  self- 
denial.  Thi»  I  k»ned  at  five  percent  to  another 
on  good  security;  and  day  by  day  my  caj^tal  be- 
came greater  by  the  addition  to  it  not  only  of  what 
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I  saved  but  of  what  other  men  paid  to  me  as  interest, 

imtil  in  time  my  income  was  great  enough  for  me  to 
live  without  work." 

Then  the  committee  went  to  the  borrower  and 
asked  him  how  he  had  got  rich  by  borrowing.  And 
he  replied:  **Having  saved  a  little,  I  went  to  the 
lender  and  said,  Trust  me  with  your  goods  and 
I  will  take  them  with  mine  to  a  market  where 
such  goods  are  scarce  and  exchange  them  for  other 
goods  which  are  abundant  there  but  scarce  here; 
then  I  will  return  and  exchange  the  goods  which 
are  scarce  here  for  goods  which  are  more  abimdant 
here,  and  eadi  of  us  will  have  more* "And  did 
you  get  better  off  in  that  way?"  asked  the  commit- 
tee. **Yes",  said  the  borrower,  and  I  will  explain 
precisely  how.  We  used  goki  in  those  days, 
and  when  men  saved  goods  they  exchanged  the 
goods  for  gokl  because  gold  was  more  convenient 
to  hoard.  I  borrowed  the  rich  man's  gold  and  with 
it  bought  shoes  for  three  dollars  a  pair  and  carried 
the  shoes  to  another  market  where  I  sold  them  for 
five  ddlars  a  pair;  and  so  fa:  every  three  dollars 
lent  to  me  I  got  five  dollars,  and  after  giving  him 
one4ialf  of  the  profit  I  had  one  dollar  in  gold  more 
than  I  started  with." 


*'It  is  evident",  said  the  committee,  **that  you 
two  were  enemies  to  the  rest,  for  neither  of  you 
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added  anything  to  the  common  stock  of  goods  yet 
each  got  rich  by  extorting  s(xnething  firom  the  rest. ' ' 
"You  are  mistaken",  said  the  borrower.  Neither 
was  an  oiemy,  but  each  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
rest.  What  we  started  with  we  saved,  and  by  tak- 
ing it  to  a  good  market  we  helped  men  to  get  what 
they  needed  for  less  than  they  had  been  paying; 
and  even  though  they  gave  us  s(»nething  for  such 
service,  they  lost  nothing  but  on  the  contrary  were 
better  off  than  before  we  dealt  with  them.'* 

Now  the  committee  were  perplexed,  for  what  the 
borrower  said  seemed  true,  yet  they  found  it  hard 
to  understand  how  one  who  produced  no  goods 
could  become  rich  in  goods  without  taking  from  the 
rest. 

The  borrower  perceiving  that  they  were  uncon- 
vinced, said:  "You  are  perplexed  because  you  do 
not  reflect  that  he  who  merely  produces  wealth 
does  not  do  all  that  must  be  d<me.  He  who  de- 
livers it  to  the  consumer  also  does  something  of 
value  to  the  community.  Coal  is  worth  so  much 
at  the  mine  and  so  much  at  the  bdler.  The  miner 
contributes  one  part  of  its  value  and  the.  merchant 
the  rest.  If  the  wages  of  the  miner  are  earned,  so 
are  the  wages  of  the  merchant.  You  should  not 
therefore  think  that  I  got  something  and  gave  noth- 
ing. What  I  did  added  to  the  value  of  the  goods, 
and  my        were  no  greater  than  my  ccmtribution 
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to  such  value.  If  you  wfll  reflect,  you  wiU  allow 
what  I  say,  for  some  of  you  work  in  the  factories. 

The  factory  does  not  create  goods  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  miner  digs  coal  or  a  farmer  raises  wheat;  it 
turns  into  articles  of  use  the  raw  material  produced 
by  others,  and  so  adds  to  the  value  of  such  material . 
If  you  are  entitled  to  wages  for  your  work,  so  was 
I  for  mine,  for  both  of  us  did  what  was  useful  to 
the  commimity." 


The  committee  after  conferring  together  were 
convinced  by  what  the  botrower  saki,  but  a  new 
thought  came  into  their  heads.  "Why  does  the 
merchant  make  more  for  his  services  than  another ; 
why  should  he  get  rich  while  the  rest  remain  poor?'* 
So  they  submitted  this  new  question  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

**I  will  try  to  tell  you",  said  the  borrower.  The 
miner  or  miU-hand  canies  nothing  into  his  work 
but  his  hands.  The  tools  he  uses  are  produced  by 
another,  who  also  recdves  wages.  The  merchant 
had  to  employ  wagons  and  horses  and  maintain 
stables  and  warehouses  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
liver goods  as  and  where  they  were  needed,  and  he 
had  also  somehow  to  pay  for  the  goods  before  they 

weresokL  He  couW  not  do  these  things  unless 
he  could  manage  to  save  a  gfeat  deal  and  buy 
the  wagons  and  horses,  etc   He  got  more  for 
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his  services  because  he  contributed  to  the  value  of 
goods  not  only  his  labor  but  the  use  of  sudi 
wagons,  etc.,  which  he  calls  capital." 

*That  seems  to  be  just",  said  the  committee, 
"but  you  said  you  borrowed  the  capital  used  by 
you.  Why  should  two  of  you  get  rich  by  reason 
of  its  use?"  "This  is  my  answer",  said  the  bor- 
rower. "The  lender  who  contributes  the  capital 
should  be  paid  ioe  its  use,  but  I  contribute  some- 
thing besides  and  that  is  the  knowledge  which  en- 
ables him  and  me  to  make  a  right  use  of  capital. 
Any  man  may  use  his  hands,  but  he  who  uses  his 
hands  and  head  and  studies  to  find  out  what  the 
community  needs,  what  sorts  of  goods  are  wanted 
here  and  there,  and  gets  from  others  what  they  do 
not  need  in  exchange  for  what  they  do  need,  per- 
forms a  very  great  service  and  ought  to  get  some- 
thing for  it  I  not  only  do  this  so^ce,  but  I  do 
it  at  my  own  risk.  If  I  make  a  mistake,  the  loss 
falls  on  me,  for  I  must  pay  the  lender  mterest  and 
somebody  else  for  the  goods,  whether  I  make  a 
profitable  use  of  the  goods  or  not." 

— i — 

"It  seems  to  us",  said  the  committee,  "that 
your  answer  is  reasonable,  but  if  we  aUow  it  to  be 
so  and  tell  others,  many  will  wish  to  become  rich 
as  you  did,  and  if  they  leave  off  producing  we 
have  fewer  goods." 
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"You  need  not  fear  that",  said  the  borrowo:. 
If  too  many  borrow  in  order  to  buy  and  sell  goods, 
all  of  them  will  lose  and  none  will  get  anything  for 
his  service.  We  merchants  formerly  had  to  com- ' 
pete  with  each  other,  and  if  more  goods  were 
brought  to  a  market  than  were  needed,  their  value 
declined  and  none  of  us  could  make  any  profit. 
Only  those  who  were  wisest  among  us  could  live. 
You  need  not  fear  that  too  many  will  turn  traders, 
for  not  all  are  fit  for  such  business  and  those  mbo 
cannot  render  a  needed  service  must  return  to 
labor.  When  we  were  free,  many  tried  to  become 
traders,  but  the  community  did  not  suffer." 

The  committee  again  conferred  together,  and 
all  seemed  to  agree  that  both  the  lender  and  the 
borrower  might  become  rich  without  injury  to  the 
rest;  and  it  was  thereupon  reserved  to  try  to  find 
out  how  the  whole  OHnmunity  might  get  better 
off  without  working  harder,  for  that  was  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  One  of  them  suggested  that  he 
had  heard  formerly  of  a  man  they  called  a  Captain 
of  industry;  and  so  they  decided  to  consult  him. 


When  they  had  stated  their  problem  to  him,  he 
said,  **You  cannot  get  better  off  as  you  are  now 
organized,  save  by  harder  work.  If  in  a  day  you 

produce  so  much,  you  will  have  so  much  to  divide; 

if  moie,  more;  but  to  pcodiice  moie  you  must  wofk 
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knger  or  harder.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  how  you 

can  produce  more  and  work  less,  for  formerly  we 
were  able  to  do  so.  No  one  by  mere  manual  labor 
can  do  much  in  a  day.  If  however  you  give  him 
a  tool  he  can  do  far  more.  When  I  was  young  the 
factories  contained  machines  so  powerful  that  a 
laborer  who  did  nothing  but  keep  them  oiled  could 
turn  out  as  many  goods  in  a  day  as  twenty  men 
without  a  machine.**  **That  is  true",  said  the 
onmmttee,  "but  we  have  macfaines  now.'*  'Tes, 
but  they  are  the  old  machines.  You  will  not  aUow 
any  man  a  motive  to  improve  them  or  to  invent 
others",  said  the  Captain  of  industry.  ^'Machines 
cost  a  great  deal,  they  require  the  services  of  many 
men  to  produce  them.  One  discovers  or  invents, 
another  builds,  another  pays  for  them.  No  one 
now  has  a  motive  either  to  invmt,  or  in^icove,  or 
construct  a  machine,  since  you  will  not  allow  him 
to  charge  for  its  use;  and  this  is  i^y  you  lack  better 
machines." 

"How  then  did  you  find  the  men  to  invent  ma- 
diines?" 

"We  did  not  find  them.  They  discovered  some- 
thing and  brought  it  to  us,  and  if  jwe  thought  it 
good  we  furnished  the  capital  and  paid  him  hand- 
somely for  his  invention.  So  he  had  a  motive  to 
invent  and  we  a  motive  to  make,  i(x  after  the  ma- 
chine was  made  it  was  oiks  and  we  used  it  or  sold 
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it  for  profit,  and  by  its  use  the  goods  of  the  com- 
munity were  increased  and  cost  less,  and  everybody 
was  better  off." 


Now  the  committee  began  to  see  things  together, 
and  after  a  while  one  of  them  said,  "There  are 
those  who  make  goods  and  those  who  distribute 
them,  and  as  each  of  them  renders  a  service  each 
of  them  deserves  some  reward;  and  what  each  of 
them  receives  does  not  make  the  others  poorer. 
These  things  seem  evident  This  Captain  of  in- 
dustry says  there  are  others  who  help  us  to  produce 
more  goods  with  less  work,  and  they  also  deserve 
some  reward,  and  the  giving  of  such  reward  will 
not  hurt  the  others  because  after  such  reward  shall 
have  been  paid  to  them  there  will  still  be  more 
gqods  for  the  rest  than  before.  Why  then  did  we 
prohibit  capital  and  interest?" 

"I  will  tell  you",  said  another.  "We  wished 
equality;  and  if  we  allow  some  to  get  rich,  the  rest 
of  us  must  work  for  them  and  be  their  servants." 
"But  is  this  true?"  asked  a  third.  "If  we  work 
together,  who  is  master:  he  who  depends  on  us,  or 
we  who  depend  on  him?  We  cannot  make  him 
work  with  us,  nor  can  he  make  us  work  for  him. 
Each  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases." 

'*That  is  not  true",  said  another,  "for  if  this 
man  makes  shoes  with  his  machine.,  we  cannot  make 
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them  and  sell  in  competition,  and  thecefoie  we 

must  work  for  him  and  take  such  wages  as  he  is 
willing  to  pay". 


"What  do  you  say  to  these  things,  Captain  of 
industry?"  the  committee  asked.  He  replied:  '1 
say  you  cannot  progress  without  inequality.  We 
are  not  equal  either  in  energy  or  capacity,  and 
unless  you  find  some  way  to  encourage  those  who 
are  superior  to  teach  and  guide  those  who  are  in- 
fenor,  we  must  still  remain  poor.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  inferior  becomes  servant  to  the  superior: 
each  helps  the  otha:.  Wages  were  higher  formerly 
than  now;  they  would  purchase  more  because  the 
workers  produced  more,  and  men  were  more  inde- 
pendent then  than  now.  Today  no  man  is  free.  Each 
must  work  in  order  to  get  more  than  another,  and 
the  wages  of  all  are  low  and  you  get  just  enough  to 
live  on  and  no  more.  You  are  equal,  it  is  true,  but 
equal  only  in  slavery  and  poverty.  You  yourself 
say  the  community  is  making  no  progress." 

**Yet  formerly  you  did  make  progress  and  you 
were  not  less  free  but  more  so,  and  goods  were  more 
plentiful  and  wages  were  higher.  Then  wages  ad- 
vanced from  year  to  year;  now  they  ane  stationary. 
,  If  you  did  not  like  your  job  then,  you  might  change 
it,  and  where  another  offered  better  wages  you 
always  went  to  him.  Today  all  men  are  paid  the 
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same  and  none  can  improve  his  income  however 
diligent  he  may  be.  Then,  many  labora:s  became 
bosses  and  afterwards  employers,  and  every  good 
man  had  a  chance  not  only  to  better  others  but 
himself  also.  Now  every  day  is  like  the  last,  and 
all  must  remain  equally  yaox**  * 

'It  is  true  that  there  were  masters  and  servants, 
but  no  one  should  complain.  ^  The  words  mean  no 
more  than  that  one  led  and  directed  and  another 
helped  as  he  was  told.  Whenever  men  cooperate 
together,  one  must  tell  the  others  what  to  do,  for 
otherwise  team  work  is  out  of  the  question.  Today 
the  superintendent  directs  the  workmen  and  the 
committee  fixes  their  wages,  and  the  only  difference 
between  your  present  situation  and  your  former 
one  is  that  today  you  elect  your  boss;  but  even  fb^ 
committee  admit  that  your  wages  cannot  be  in- 
creased unless  you  will  all  work  kngier." 

— -i- — 

Some  of  the  committee  were  old  enough  to  verify 
what  the  Captain  of  industry  said,  yet  were  par- 
plexed;  for  they  did  not  quite  understand  how  by 
allowing  capital  and  interest  and  profits  to  some 
among  them  and  so  making  them  rich,  the  others 
could  also  be  better  off.  When  these  doubts  were 
stated  to  him,  he  said:  ^ 

"The  lender  and  borrower  have  already  ex- 
I^ained  how  they  might  become  rich  without  injury 
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to  the  rest ;  |I  will  tell  you  how  I  became  rich  not  by 
hurting  but  by  helping  others.  I  observed  that 
coal  was  cheap  at  the  mines  and  dear  at  oad*s  own 
door,  for  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  deliver  it.  So  I 
built  a  raihx»d  to  a  great  dty  and  hauled  the  coal 
for  one-tenth  of  what  it  cost  by  the  old  method, 
and  I  made  money,  and  the  coal  cost  less  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  miner  got  more  for  it" 

"What  is  that  you  say?  How  did  the  miner 
get  moce  also?" 

"He  got  more  because  before  I  built  my  railroad 
he  had  to  compete  with  other  mines  nearer  the  city 
and  so  had  to  charge  less  because  it  cost  more  to 
deliver  his  coal." 

"It  seems  then  to  be  your  opinion  that  by  allow- 
ing cafAtal  and  interest  and  profits  we  may  all  get 
richer  with  less  work;  that  not  only  will  the  pro- 
ducer get  more  but  the  OHisumer  will  pay  less  for 
goods;  and  that  these  benefits  may  be  secured «ven 
if  we  allow  those  who  own  the  capital  to  become 
rich?  How  is  it  that  everybody  may  have  moce 
and  yet  nobody  less?" 


"That  is  easily  answered.  If  society  produces  so 
many  goods  FZi  it  carmot  be  so  well  off  as  if  it  pro- 
duces so  many  i  }:  for  in  the  former  case  there 
are  fewer  goods  to  go  around.  Capital  not  only 
doubles  but  quadrilles  the  ou^t  of  goods,  for  it 
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same  and  none  can.  improve  his  income  however 

m 

diligent  he  may  be.  Then,  many  laborers  became 
bosses  and  afterwards  enq>loyers,  and  every  good 
man  had  a  chance  not  only  to  better  others  but 
himself  ako.  Now  every  day  is  like  the  last,  and 
all  must  remain  equally  poor."  * 

"It  is  true  that  there  were  masters  and  servants, 
but  no  one  should  comjpAain.  The  words  mean  no 
more  than  that  one  led  and  directed  and  another 
helped  as  he  was  told.  Whenever  men  cooperate 
together,  one  must  tell  the  others  what  to  do,  for 
otherwise  team  work  is  out  (tf  the  question.  Today 
the  superintendent  directs  the  workmen  and  the 
committee  fixes  their  wages,  and  the  only  difference 
between  your  present  situation  and  your  former 
one  is  that  today  you  elect  your  boss;  but  even  the 
conmiittee  admit  that  your  wages  cannot  be  in- 
creased unless  you  will  all  work  longer." 

— ^ — 

SoBQQ  of  the  committee  were  old  enough  to  verify 
what  the  Captain  of  industry  said,  yet  were  per- 
plexed; for  they  did  not  quite  understand  how  by 
allowing  coital  and  interest  and  profits  to  some 
amxmg  them  and  so  making  them  rich,  the  others 
could  also  be  better  of.  When  ^lese  doubts  were 
stated  to  him,  he  said: 

"The  lender  and  borrower  have  already  ex- 
plained how  tbey  might  become  rich  without  injury 
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to  the  rest;  jl  will  tell  you  how  I  became  rich  not  by 
hurting  but  by  helping  others.  I  observed  that 
coal  was  cheap  at  the  mmes  and  dear  at  one's  own 
door,  for  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  deliver  it.  So  I 
built  a  railroad  to  a  great  dty  and  hauled  the  coal 
for  one-tenth  of  what  it  cost  by  the  old  method, 
and  I  made  money,  and  the  coal  cost  less  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  miner  got  more  for  it." 

**What  is  that  you  say?  How  did  the  miner 
gjet  more  also?" 

"He  got  more  because  before  I  built  my  railroad 
he  had  to  compete  with  other  mines  nearer  the  city 
and  so  had  to  charge  less  because  it  cost  more  to 
deliver  his  coal." 

"It  seems  then  to  be  your  opinion  that  by  allow- 
ing capital  and  interest  and  profits  we  may  all  get 
richer  with  less  work;  that  not  only  will  the  pro- 
ducer get  more  but  the  consumer  will  pay  less  for 
goods;  and  that  these  benefits  may  be  secured  even 
if  we  allow  those  who  own  the  capital  to  become 
rich?  How  is  it  that  everybody  may  have  more 
and  yet  nobody  less?" 


"That  is  easily  answered.  If  society  produces  so 
many  goods  I  [  it  cannot  be  so  well  off  as  if  it  pro- 
duces  so  many  i  \ ;  for  in  the  former  case  there 
are  fewer  goods  to  go  around.  Capital  not  only 
doubles  but  quadruples  the  output  of  goods,  for  it 
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adds  to  the  energy  of  the  man  who  uses  a  machine 
the  energy  of  ten  men,  so  that  every  worker  becomes 
eleven  in  so  far  as  his  output  is  concerned,  and  there- 
fore more  is  produced.  What  is  true  of  production  is 
true  also  of  distribution.  Before  my  railroad  was 
built  it  required  many  men  and  many  teams  to 
carry  the  coal  to  the  city  in  a  day.  Bymyrailroad 
one-fourth  as  many  men  carried  ten  times  as  much 
coal  in  one-third  of  the  time.  What  I  made  no 
one  lost,  but  on  the  contrary  everybody  was  better  ' 
off  because  I  made  the  distribution  of  coal  cheap." 

At  last  an  old  man  spoke.  "I  remanber  that 
we  were  better  off  in  those  days,  but  there  were 
strikes  and  lockouts  and  occasionally  we  had  hard 
times  and  no  one  could  make  anything  and  there 
were  many  poor." 


*That  is  true",  said  the  Captain  of  industry,  "but 
while  we  were  freer  then  than  we  are  now,  we  were 
not  absolutely  free.  There  wo^e  unions  and  mea 
were  not  allowed  to  do  their  best.  We  had  to  pay 
all  alike,  even  though  one  was  much  better  than  the 
other;  and  workers  tried  to  get  rich  so  fast  that 
they  were  constantly  asking  more  wages  for  less 
work,  and  unless  they  got  what  they  demanded 
they  would  not  work  at  all.  So  in  time  goods  cost 
so  much  that  they  were  as  hard  to  get  as  in  time 
of  real  scarcity.  Even  the  high  wages  would  not 
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buy  as  many  goods  as  formerly,  but  rather  less, 
and  everybody  complained  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  even  those  who  got  the  high  wages.  And 
after  a  time  men  began  to  economize,  because  they 
could  not  pay  for  all  the  goods  they  wanted,  and 
so  goods  could  not  be  sokl  at  the  prices  asked  and 
the  market  for  them  fell  off  and  the  factories  had 
to  shut  down,  and  men  lacked  work  not  because 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  because  workmen  de- 
manded mote  than  their  work  was  worth  to  the 
community.  Everybody  wanted  something  for 
nothing,  and  each  seemed  to  think  it  somdtxxly 
else's  duty  to  give  him  scmietbing  for  nothing. 
When,  after  a  time,  workmen  consulted  to  take 
no  more  for  their  services  than  they  were  w<Mth, 
there  was  again  work  for  everybody  and  everybody 
b^an  to  prosper." 

"The  poor  people  were  numerous,  but  even  poor 

people  were  not  much  worse  off  than  all  of  you  are 
now.  Not  everybody  is  good.  Some  ace  lazy,  and 
some  waste  what  they  make,  and  some  drink  too 
much ;  and  as  these  save  nothing,  if  an  accident  shall 
'  occur  or  they  fall  ill,  their  families  must  suffer. 
■  Nevertheless,  none  were  permitted  to  starve;  the 
State  cared  for  some  and  charity  for  others." 


**That  is  what  we  dislike",  said  a  member  of  the 
committee.    "You  rich  men  gave  in  charity  what 
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no  man  liked  to  accept.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  a  livelihood  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  you  would  not  allow  him  such 
right." 

"Is  that  quite  true?"  asked  the  Captain  of  in- 
dustry. "No  man  now  has  a  right  to  certificates 
unless  he  will  work  for  them.  The  pow  I  ^leak 
of  were  usually  good-for-nothings  who  would  not 
work,  or  foolish  people  who  could  do  nothing  for 
their  families.  How  do  y^u  deal  with  these  people 
now?  You  have  not  fewar  poor  among  you  but 
rather  more,  and  what  you  give  them  they  have 
not  earned.  You  do  not  call  what  you  do  charity, 
but  what  is  it?  Has  any  man  a  right  to  do  nothing 
and  yet  compel  you  to  support  him?  If  every  man 
has  such  a  right,  then  each  is  slave  to  the  otho-." 

"I  have  been  thinking",  said  a  member  of  the 
committee,  "that  what  you  deny  to  the  poor  you 
demand  for  the  rich,  for  the  rich  do  nothing  and 
we  must  work  for  them."  And  all  the  rest  were 
pleased  with  this  point,  and  they  discussed  it 
eagerly. 


Now  the  Captain  of  industry  was  silent  for  a 

moment,  then  he  spoke  sadly:  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  The  rich  man  does  not  hve  at  your  cost; 
what  he  consumes  his  capital  creates,  and  he  appro- 
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priates  but  a  small  part  of  what  it  creates.  The 
paupers  on  the  other  hand  produce  nothing  and  all 
that  they  get  must  be  subtracted  from  what  you 
produce.  Just  now  you  allowed  that  the  lender, 
the  borrower  and  the  capitalist  might  thrive  with- 
out hurting  anybody,  and  that  their  ^irichment 
did  not  diminish  the  general  stock  of  goods;  and 
now  you  deny  these  things." 

When  he  ceased  q)eakiQg,  the  committee  kwked  at 
each  other  and  none  said  anything.  At  last  one 

asked* '  'Is  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  become  capital- 
ists, so  that  everybody  may  Hve  at  ease  and  yet  do 
no  harm?"  This  question  pleased  them  very  much. 


The  Captain  of  industry  smiled  and  said,  "I 
think  it  is.  If  you  had  not  interfered  and  destroyed 
capital,  in  a  Httle  while  all  of  you  would  have  been 
able  to  be  just  what  you  suggest.  Reflect  for  a 
moment.  If  I  make  a  millicm  doUais  and  put  them 
away,  I  can  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  In 
order  to  get  something  out  of  them  I  must  so  em- 
ploy them  as  to  make  them  useful  to  you,  for  if 
they  be  not  useful  to  you  they  cannot  be  profitable 
to  me.  I  say  you  were  all  capitalists  then.  The 
raihoads,  the  steamships,  the  factories,  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  are  now  devoted  to  your 
service  and  to  the  promotion  of  your  welfare.  Let 
me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Here 
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is  a  great  river  rushing  to  the  sea.  The  capitalists 
combine  together  and  build  a  strong  dam  and  har- 
ness the  waters  and  generate  electricity,  and  all 
your  factories  are  furnished  with  power  and  every 
wheel  turns  and  many  goods  are  turned  out  and 
each  of  you  has  more  than  ever  before.  Whose 
is  the  captal— the  community's  or  the  capitalists'? 
Are  you  not  partners  and  sharers  in  the  energy  of 
the  waters;  are  you  not  all  capitalists?  It  is  true 
that  they  who  build  the  dam  get  dividends  and 
you  none,  but  you  get  goods  and  get  them  for  less, 
and  your  life  is  not  so  laborious.  Do  you  still 
doubt?  Think  of  the  lives  of  your  ancestors.  When 
they  deared  the  wilderness,  they  had  nothing  but 
axes  and  picks  and  shovels.  After  a  while  every- 
thing was  doae  by  machinery;  there  were  railroads 
and  turnpikes  and  docks  and  warehouses  and  tract- 
ors and  a  thousand  instrumentalities,  all  of  which 
were  constantly  empbyed  for  the  general  good. 

'life  is  easier  now,  because  these  things  were 
invented  and  used  for  your  benefit,  and  all  of  them 
were  provided  by  the  o^italist— even  those  con- 
structed by  the  State,  for  the  State  borrowed  from 
the  capitalist  and  used  his  saved  resources.*' 


The  committee  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  then 
one  of  them  said,  "That  may  be  true,  yet  why 
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should  not  all  of  us  denve  equal  ben^ts  from 
capital  by  owning  it  in  common?" 

Now  the  Captain  was  annoyed,  for  he  thought 
he  had  explained  this  matter.  At  last  he  b^^: 
"Why  is  this  committee  asking  me  questions?  Is  it 
not  because  the  workers  think  they  are  not  making 
any  progress?  Yet  all  that  capital  is  yours. 
You  employ  it,  but  you  do  not  increase  it.  Your 
progress  is  arrested  because  you  are  not  constantly 
adding  to  it.  With  its  aid  you  now  make  just 
enough  to  support  yourselves  and  those  who  are 
old.  What  you  need  is  far  more  capital,  yet  you 
can  not  save  it  and  will  not  let  any  among  you  do 
80.  How  foolish  it  is  to  prefer  equaUty  to  pros- 
perity! Your  sjrstem  is  wrong.  It  is  founded 
upon  hate  of  superiority.  Those  who  wish  to  help 
the  commimity  in  order  that  they  themselves  may 
thrive,  you  will  not  endure.  You  say  to  them, 
'Be  still  and  do  what  we  tell  you  and  be  content 
with  what  we  are'.  Therefore  you  make  no  prog- 
ress, whereas  formerly  you  did. 

"If  you  say  to  everybody.  You  may  get  as 
well  off  as  you  can,  provkkd  you  will  at  the  same 
time  help  all  the  rest  to  be  better  off,  all  of  the  able 
men  among  you  will  have  a  motive  to  do  their  best 
to  help  along  the  general  welfare.  They  cannot 
help  themselves  without  helping  you.  Their  ma- 
chines will  be  used  to  make  goods  for  your  use,  and 
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they  will  make  more.  They  may  get  five  or  ten 
per  cent  on  what  they  save  and  use  for  your  benefit, 
but  you  will  get  far  more  for  you  will  get  not  only 
more  goods  but  goods  with  less  labor.  These  things  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again,  but  you  reject  them, 
preferring  general  poverty  to  universal  prosperity, 
because  some  mean  men  do  not  like  superiority." 


The  committee  returned  to  their  own  room  to 
discuss  all  that  had  been  said,  and  everybody  tried 
to  think  what  shoukUie  done.  The  chairman  said 
"Our  choice  seems  to  be  between  equality  and 
poverty  ot  inequality  and  prosperity;  unless  we 
can  somehow  manage  to  accumulate  capital  and 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  all." 

'It  should  not  be  hard  to  get  the  oqiital,  said 
another,  **because  we  can  require  each  to  save  a 
very  little  and  among  so  many  we  can  get  oxiug^. 
But  it  will  be  hard  to  use  it  properly.  We  cannot 
appoint  a  committee  to  use  it,  because  the  com- 
mittee may  not  know  how;  and  if  we  let  any  man 
have  it  who  proposes  hunself,  all  may  be  lost  and 
we  may  have  to  b^;in  over  again.  These  capital- 
ists risked  their  own  and  other  people's  money,  and 
if  they  did  not  help  the  oHnmunity  the  k)68  fell  on 
them.  I  am  willing  to  reward  those  who  succeed, 
even  though  they  make  something,  provided  I  and 
all  others  make  something  also.  But  these  things 
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we  cannot  decide.  Let  us  lay  all  of  them  before 

the  workers."  And  it  was  so  ordered.  " 

— ^ — 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  was  lakl  before 
the  body  of  workers,  many  wished  to  speak,  for  no 
two  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  in  all  things. 
Everyone  however  thought  it  ri£^t  to  consider 
how  they  might  make  progress.  When  order  was 
restored,  one  routed  wise  spoke  as  follows: 

"What  the  committee  says  seems  to  me  true. 
We  cannot  do  without  capital,  for  capital  helps 
labor  and  without  it  we  can  make  no  progress.  It 
oug^t  not  to  be  hard  however  for  all  of  us  to  con- 
tribute a  httle,  and  a  Httle  from  so  many  should  be 
enough.  Our  problem  is  to  make  a  right  use  of  it. 
We  cannot  choose  by  vote  sometme  to  manage  it, 
for  he  who  is  most  popular  among  us  may  not  know 
how.  If  we  lend  it  to  those  choose  to  borrow, 
they  must  be  allowed  something  and  we  must  re- 
cdve  something  for  the  risk  each  of  us  takes.  How* 
shall  we  know  how  much  to  yield  and  how  much  to 
exact?  If  we  exact  too  little,  those  who  borrow 
will  become  rich;  if  too  much,  they  will  not  borrow." 

Then  another  rose  and  spoke  vehemently. 
"What  this  man  says  will  never  do.  If  we  lend 
anyone  capital,  it  will  be  his  while  he  uses  it,  and 
the  committee  has  told  us  how  borrowers  thrive. 
I  will  not  have  any  man  get  rich  on  what  I  must 
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give  him.  We  have  many  uses  for  capital,  and 
those  whom  we  elect  can  do  with  it  what  we  tell 
them.  I  propose  therefore  that  we  tax  everybody 
a  little  and  establish  with  what  we  get,  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  places  of  amusement,  and  better 
dwellings,  and  all  the  things  we  desire  for  the  com- 
mon axnfort  Then  eadi  of  us  may  have  the 
pleasures  the  rich  men  bought  with  their  profits, 
and  none  will  be  discontented." 


*'If  we  do  this",  said  an  old  man,  *Ve  shall  have 
to  do  more  than  tax  each  of  us  a  httle,  for  we  must 
somdiow  pay  those  who  keep  the  parks  and  public 
places  in  order  and  those  who  act  in  the  playhouses 
and  furnish  the  music  and  do  the  things  we  tell 
them.  My  friend  forgets  what  we  set  out  to  con- 
sider. The  things  he  wishes  are  desirable,  but 
they  are  not  the  sort  of  capital  which  aids  industry. 
As  the  committee  said,  we  now  make  just  enough 
to  live  on  in  comfcMrt  and  provide  fOT  old  age,  by 
working  nine  hours  a  day ;  and  we  naake  no  progress. 
If  we  take  men  from  the  factories  and  set  them  to 
ddng  what  this  man  thinks  should  be  d(xie,  we 
shall  produce  even  less  and  must  have  less  or  work 
even  harder.  What  we  need  is  the  capital  which 
we  can  employ  to  increase  our  goods  and  ease  our 
labor;  and  unless  we  provide  it  and  make  it  work 
for  us,  we  cannot  accomplish  what  we  wish." 
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you  will  let  me  speak",  said  a  fcxmer  cap- 
italist, "I  think  I  can  tell  you  how  you  may  have 
not  only  parks  and  playgrounds  but  also  capital 
to  aid  in  produdng  goods." 

At  first  they  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  at  last, 
no  one  else  wishing  to  speak,  all  of  them  thought 
he  could  do  no  harm  and  so  they  let  him  gq  on. 


'"The  committee  told  you  how  capital  helped 
industry,  and  I  will  not  repeat  what  it  said.  If 
you  wish  its  aid,  I  suggest  that  you  can  get  all  you 
need  without  taxation,  by  permitting  every  man 
to  save  and  contribute  just  as  much  or  as  little  as 
he  desires.  You  need  not  promise  them  anything, 
if  you  will  let  th^  lend  what  they  save  on  sudi 
terms  as  they  think  proper.  Those  who  borrow 
from  them  will  not  hurt  anybody.  No  one  need 
work  for  them  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so.  If  they 
get  anything  from  the  general  stock  of  goods,  they 
must  pay  as  we  do  now.  If  they  make  a  foolish 
use  of  what  they  save  or  borrow,  none  should  com- 
plain except  those  who  trusted  the  borrowers.  But 
if  they  make  a  good  use  of  it,  then  all  of  you  must 
derive  benefits  of  (me  scxt  or  another.  You  will 
have  more  abundant  and  cheaper  goods,  lenders 
will  get  interest  on  what  they  lend,  and  the  borrow- 
ers profits;  and  besides  these  benefits  to  all  of  you, 
you  will  produce  with  the  aid  of  capital  goods 
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enough  to  provide  all  the  parks  and  places  of 
recreation  the  former  speaker  desired.  Why  then 
do  you  reject  these  benefits." 

An  angry  man  then  spoke.  "You  know  very 
well  why  we  reject  them.  What  you  wish  is  to  get 
rich  and  let  us  work  for  you." 


"I  think  you  are  mistaken",  said  the  capitalist. 
"I  do  not  propose  that  you  should  work  for  me  but 
fOT  yourselves.  Today  a  workman  makes  enough 
for  a  day  in  a  day;  if  I  tell  him  how  to  make  more 
and  he  takes  my  advice,  for  whom  will  he  work? 
Not  for  me,  but  for  himself  first  and  then  for  all 
the  rest.  What  I  get  for  the  use  of  my  capital 
will  not  diminish  his  wages,  but  on  the  contrary 
increase  them.  Neither  will  what  I  get  cost  the 
oHnmunity  anything,  for  not  only  will  wages  be 
hi^er  but  goods  will  be  more  abundant  and 
chesqier.  These  things  have  been  explained  to 
you  by  the  committee." 

All  were,  however,  reluctant  to  restore  capital- 
ism. Then  one  said,  "Why  should  we  not  make  the 
following  arrangement:  let  the  lender  have  five 
percent  and  the  bonowa:  five  percent,  and  take 
all  the  rest  for  the  commimity." 

"The  suggestion  seems  a  good  one",  said  an- 
other, 'but  if  we  do  so,  how  can  the  commumty 
accumulate  capital  and  have  it  employed  in  its 
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service  in  sufficient  quantity?  If  no  man  is  aUowed 
to  make  more  than  five  percent  for  himself,  each 
will  make  just  five  percent  and  no  more.  What 
we  need  is  a  great  deal  of  capital,  and  unless  some- 
body be  o&ered  a  reward  for  accumulating  it,  there 
will  never  be  enough.  We  used  to  fear  great  for- 
tunes. Perhaps  we  were  wrong,  for  I  remember 
that  great  fortunes  were  invested  in  pubhc 
enterprises  and  that  tinless  they  were  so  invested 
the  owner  got  nothing,  and  capital  was  so  abundant 
thai  that  it  might  be  borrowed  even  at  four  per- 
cent, and  billions  were  given  away.  Let  us  am- 
sider  what  harm  can  come  to  us  by  reason  of  such 
fortunes." 


"I  will  tell  you",  said  an  old  man.  "The  rich 
men  built  themselves  fine  houses  and  pleasant 
places  and  did  nothing,  and  we  lived  in  ugly  places 
and  worked  all  the  time  and  had  just  enough  to 
eat,  and  wear,  and  we  disliked  them  and  they  us." 

An  older  man  rose  and  said,  "I  cannot  quite 
understand  why  we  should  have  resented  these 
things,  although  we  dkL  Today  there  are  no  fine 
places  and  all  of  us  live  crowded  together  and  work 
harder  than  formerly.  The  prosperity  of  those  of 
whom  we  complained  did  not  hurt  us,  and  although 
it  provoked  envy  we  should  not  on  that  account 
alone  resolve  to  five  in  poverty." 
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After  a  while  the  chairman  said.  "The  last 
speaker  brings  us  back  to  what  we  set  out  to  om- 
sider.  None  of  us  are  satisfied  with,  the  way  we 
now  Kve.  We  work  hard  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
have  accumulated  nothing.  We  have  been  toki  that 
if  we  will  use  capital  we  may  make  progress.  Why 
should  we  not  aUow  it?  Those  who  have  spcd&en 
against  it  say  nothing  except  that  if  we  restore  it 
some  amcmg  us  will  become  rich^  than  the  rest. 
Most  of  us,  however,  have  been  convinced  that  if 
this  be  true,  still  the  enrichment  of  a  few  among  us 
cannot  impair  the  prosperity  of  the  others,  because 
capital  helps  production  and  increases  the  quantity 
of  goods  so  that  they  are  more  abundant  and 
cheaper  to  all.  If  capital  earns  all  that  the  cap- 
italist gets  and  far  more  besides  which  we  get,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  prohibit  it.  None  but  foolish 
men  will  reject  piosperity  for  themselves  because 
others  also  prosper.  I  suggest  that  we  try  again 
^d  see  what  we  can  do  under  the  old  system.  We 
know  more  than  we  did  a  little  while  ago.  Then 
we  thought  we  could  increase  wages  by^estricting 
output  and  prohibiting  interest  and  profits;  now 
we  know  better,  for  we  make  no  isrogress.  If  we 
will  all  try  to  produce  as  much  as  we  can  and  re- 
ward all  who  will  help  us  to  produce  mcxe,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  be  able  to  make  progress; 

for  if  goods  are  abundant  and  cheap,  all  of  us  may 

save  something  and  year  by  year  have  more." 
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Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  who 
preferred  equality  to  prosperity,  the  suggesti(xi  of 
the  chairman  was  approved  by  the  workers. 

The  Bees. 

1. 

The  bees  were  buzzing  about  the  hive.  A  rumor 
ran  that  a  stranger  had  come  among  them  to  ex- 
pound many  things  they  did  not  imderstand. 
When  quiet  was  restored,  he  spdce  as  follows: 
"You  worker  bees,  my  message  is  to  you,  for  I 
also  am  a  worker  and  know  your  wrcmgs.  You 
toil  from  dawn  to  dark,  fetching  honey  to  the  hive 
and  building  cells  to  contain  it.  Ejccept  by  you, 
nothing  is  done  for  the  common  good.  The  honey 
is  yours,  the  cells  are  yours,  because  you  made 
them.  There  are  those  among  you  who  do  nothing 
yet  share  in  the  fruits  of  your  labor.  A  man  takes 
half  your  store,  tha:e  are  drones  who  devour  con- 
stantly, and  that  great  thing  who  calls  herself 
queen  takes  more  than  any.  Why  do  you  main- 
tain these  idle  eaters?  Drive  them  forth  and  each 
of  you  will  have  his  just  part  of  the  common  stock." 

A  murmur  was  heard  and  then  an  okl  bee  rose, 

and  after  a  little  while  the  murmur  ceased  and  each 
began  to  whisper  "What  is  he  saying?"  This  is 
what  he  said :  "You  bees  that  buzz  in  discontent, 
listen  not  to  the  stranger;  he  is  making  misdiief 
among  you  and  we  shall  all  perish  if  you  take  his 
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advice.  It  is  trae  that  the  man,  the  drones  and 
the  queen  eat  of  the  honey  we  gather,  but  after 
they  are  satisfied  there  remains  enough  for  us. 
This  you  know,  ior  our  hive  is  an  old  and  flourishing 
community.  Be  not  alarmed  by  what  this  stranger 
says.  Those  you  ccsnplain  of  also  help.  The  man 
furnishes  us  a  comjnodious  mansion  to  dwell  in, 
and  warms  us  in  the  winta*,  and  we  get  honey  from 
fields  cultivated  by  him.  The  drones  cannot  be 
spared;  without  them  the  queen  cannot  bear  chil- 
dren, and  if  we  drive  them  away,  no  cell  can  bring 
forth  yoimg." 

Then  the  stranger  spoke.  "What  this  old  bee  says 
is  foolishness.  It  is  not  right  that  those  should 
eat  who  will  not  help  to  get  the  food."  Now  a  buzz 
of  anger  was  heard,  and  the  hive  rose  and  killed 
the  queen  and  drones  an4  drove  away  the  man 
with  poisoned  swortb. 

When  winter  came,  there  was  great  store  of 
honey,  more  than  could  be  devoured,  and  all  ceased 
work  to  enjoy  the  harvest.  But  the  winter  was 
cold  and  dreary  None  came  to  cover  the  hive 
and  keep  it  warm.  Many  perished  who  could  not 
get  into  the  midst  of  their  fellows.  When  spring 
came  again,  those  that  survived  ventured  forth  to 
feed  upon  the  flowers,  and  after  they  had  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  fragrant  juices,  each  brought  a  bur- 
den home.  The  hive,  however,  still  contained  much 
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honey,  for  many  had  perished  and  there  were  no 
drones  nor  queen  nor  little  ones  to  feed.  And  so 
laaness  aept  in  among  them  and  the  old  joyous 
days  of  pleasant  toil  were  forgotten;  and  then  came 
sickness,  and  then  death,  and  after  a  Uttle  while 
the  hive  contained  nothing  that  lived. 

Moral:  There  are  many  ways  of  being  fooMi, 
and  idleness  is  death. 

2. 

In  a  little  while  the  story  of  the  unf(»tunate  bees 
reached  other  hives,  and  the  stranger  who  had  be- 
trayed them  was  set  upon  and  drivai  away.  With- 
out fdkjwers,  he  lacked  food;  and  after  meditating 
how  he  might  again  become  influential,  hit  upon 
another  plan.  Meeting  a  vagrant  bee  who  dki 
not  know  him,  he  said,  "You  fly  far  for  honey". 
"Yes",  was  the  reply,  "for  there  are  many  to  be 
fed  and  flowers  are  no  longer  abundant' ' .   *  'Listen' ' , 
said  the  stranger,  "and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  may 
avoid  long  flights  and  much  weariness:  produce 
less  honey,  then  the  man  will  take  less,  and  the 
drones  and  the  queen,  for  even  if  they  want  more 
they  cannot  take  it  from  you,  who  are  the  workers 
and  must  first  be  fed." 

The  tired  bee  flew  home  to  tell  what  he  had 
heard,  and  after  he  had  told  his  tale  a  congress  of 
workers  was  called  to  amskbr  the  matter.  An 
old  be^,  unconvinced,  endeavored  to  warn  them 
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against  the  dangers  of  famine,  but  none  would  lis- 
ten and  after  a  while  they  resolved  to  do  what 
had  been  suggested. 

The  winter  came.  The  frost  was  keen,  but  the 
man  covered  the  hive  and  none  perished.  InFeb- 
ruary  the  store  of  honey  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  so  it  was  resolved  that  some  should  go  out  and 
try  to  find  sustenance  for  the  rest.  A  number 
volunteered,  but  as  none-  returned,  othere  feared 
to  go  forth.  Then  the  majority  said  somebody 
must  go.  and  the  ddest  bees  were  selected  and 
driven  forth  in  great  numbers  so  that  there  were 
few  mouths  to  feed  and  enough  for  all. 

Whenqiringcameandthe  swarm  had  gone  out,  the 
man  established  it  in  a  new  hive ;  but  as  for  the  old 
one^  he  turned  all  the  bees  out,  for  they  produced 
.  Httie.  and  they,  lacking  a  hive,  tried  to  join  with 
others.  None,  however,  would  receive  them  be- 
cause aU  feared  they  too  might  become  victims  of 
thdr  laziness. 

Moral:  When  fools  blunder,  the  brave  and  wise 
suffer  first  and  then  the  fools. 


The  Ants. 

A  great  rain  feU  and  washed  away  part  of  an 
ant-hiU  and  all  the  stores  it  contained.  The  ants 
were  busy,  for  they  had  not  only  to  repair  the  ruin 
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but  lay  in  for  the  winter  food  enough  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  greatar  ants  th^  maintained 
to  provide  a  sort  of  milk  of  which  they  were 
very  fond.  One  of  them,  more  lazy  than  the  rest, 
sakl  to  his  f eUows.  'Tf  you  will  let  me  be  klle.  I  will 
tell  you  how  you  may  have  what  you  desire  with- 
out such  hardship' ' ;  and  they,  being  weary,  listened. 
"Woric  less,  bring  in  less  food  and  make  the  greater 
ants  give  more  for  what  they  need."  This  advice 
was  joyfully  received,  and  immediately  all  began 
to  act  upon  it  They  went  out  later  and  came  in 
sooner  and  each  day  brought  less  food  to  the  cow- 
ants.  As  the  cows  had  been  weU  fed  and  were 
very  fat,  for  a  time  ^  went  well  and  everybody 
said,  "Life  is  pleasanter  now.  we  do  not  have  to 
work  so  hard." 

But  after  a  little  while  the  cows  began  to  grow 
thin  and  yiekled  less  sweet  stuff,  and  then  none  at 
all.  Now  the  ants  were  perplexed  and  began  to 
consider  what  to  do.  and  a  wise  ant  said  to  them. 
'*We  have  bjundered.  It  is  true  that  if  we  work 
less  we  shall  have  an  easier  time,  but  food  will  not 
come  to  us.  If  we  wish  more,  we  must  go  out  for 
it  Unless  the  cows  be  fed.  they  cannot  give  milk." 
As  all  thought  this  good  advice,  they  set  out  to  do 
their  best  for  having  done  less  work  than  usual 
their  store  was  less  and  the  thin  cows  needed  more 
than  usuaL  When,  after  many  weary  days,  they 
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had  filled  their  wardiouses,  they  said  to  each  other, 
"Who  induced  us  to  think  we  might,  have  more  by 
bringing  in  less?"  And  one  remembered,  and  then 
they  fell  upon  the  lazy  one  and  killed  him. 

Moral:  Those  who  depend  upon  what  they  pro- 
duce cannot  have  more  by  producing  less. 


The  Beavers. 

A  colcHiy  of  beavers  lived  in  a  northern  country 
where  the  waters  were  abundant  and  wiUows  fk>ur- 
ished,  and  by  their  united  effort  constructed  a 
strong  dam  between  convenient  banks  whkh  con- 
fined a  stream  and  raised  its  surface  high  enough 
to  coyer  a  store  of  food  Ux  winter's  use.  In  the 
middle  they  put  up  a  commodious  house,  so  con- 
trived that  its  upper  chamber  was  beycmd  the 
reach  of  any  flood  and  a  lower  passage  afforded  a 
way  to  the  still  water  beneath  the  winter's  ice, 
where  there  food  was  to  be  stored.  Then  they  cut 
down  many  willows  and  packed  them  away. 

When  winter  came  and  the  waters  froze,  they 
retired  to  their  house  and  Uved  in  c(»nfort  and 

security  until  the  return  of  spring. 

After  the  ice  had  gone  and  the  sun  had  become 
hot,  they  went  out  to  feed  upon  the  budding  wil- 
lows and  for  a  time  old  and  young  browzed  con- 
tentedly. 
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Soon  they  discovered  that  the  rising  flood  of 
spring  had  raised  the  ice  and  sait  it  crashing 
through  their  dam.  The  old  ones  set  to  work  to 
repair  the  ruin,  but  the  younger  ones  ware  reluctant 
to  leave  the  pleasant  food. 

While  the  elders  were  working,  a  wind  blew  down 
a  great  tree  and  it  fell  upon  them,  wounding  many, 
so  that  Uttle  progress  was  made  in  the  dam.  At 
last  the  younger  ones  were  persuaded  to  work,  but 
as  they  had  bec(»ne  fat  and  lazy,  they  would  not 
work  hard.  Slowly  the  dam  rose.  Slender  tim- 
bers vrere  preferred  to  greater,  because  they  were 
easier  to  move.  The  dam  was  built  high  enough 
but  it  was  not  strong  enou^  to  resist  the  Autumn 
floods,  and  the  food  which  was  cut  was  stored  in 
the  custcanary  places  negligently. 

When  the  autumn  came  heavy  rains  fell  and  the 
dam  was  washed  away  and  much  of  the  food.  Now 
winter  set  in,  covering  the  diminished  waters  with 
thick  ice,  and  the  beavers  could  not  swim  under  in 
order  to  procure  food.  So  they  cut  a  door  in  their 
house  above  the  ice,  and  lay  down  to  wait  for 
Spring. 

In  December  a  prowling  wolf  found  the  house 
with  its  door  open  and  told  its  fellows,  and  the 
pack  broke  m  and  devoured  all  that  lay  there. 

M<M:al:  Those  who  will  not  work  suffer  no  less 
than  those  who  cannot. 
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